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[bo after midnight the four vessels ran foul 
of one another, dashed on shore, and went to 
and eighty persons 
and covering wg joer drowned : of fifty-three who were saved, 
avarice with a show of honest feeling, he vow-| only twenty-three were Portuguese. 
WILLIAM SALTER, led to avenge the death of the fourteen Portu-| F aria, a second time reduced to utter poverty, 
CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW szventn, | guese who had been murdered by the pirate. |found strength in despair. He even endea- 
The old lady who had kindly relieved Mendez | voured to draw consolation from religion, while 
Pinto, likewise informed him that the pirate in| he abandoned every principle of morality, and 
question was Coja Acem, a native of Guzerat, aed his followers, that as God never did 
jan implacable enemy of the Portuguese, in| ill but for a greater wood, there was no doubt 
battle with whom his father and two brothers that for the 500,000 ducats they had lost, he 
aoe recovered at Malacca from the ef-| had lost their lives. Faria found no difficulty | would permit them to rob 600,000 more. 
fects of his late ill usage, he returned to pro-|in collecting fifty-five desperadoes to join him | One day, when our adventurers were scattered 
ceed to Pan and Patana, ona mercantile voy-|in his enterprize ; and Pinto, who was unable|in the wood, gathering fruits for their subsist- 
age, in the hopes of mending his fortune. Hel to return to Malacca, where he owed five hun-| ence, a small vessel was seen to approach the 
had hardly arrived at the former place, when | dred ducats, and who “ had been able to save! shore ; the Chinese, to wiiom she belonged, 
a popular commotion broke out, and the mob,| nothing but his miserable carcass, wounded in 
freed from authority, attacked the stores of| three places bya javelin, and his skull cracked 
the Portuguese, and carried off all their goods. | with a stone,’ was among the number. 
Our adventurers, therefore, were glad to es-| 
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| about thirty in number, jumped on land, and 
| commenced lighting fires , drying their clothes, 
and amusing thems selves as men weary of a 
| Many were the adventures which our heroes|long voyage and suspecting no harm. Faria 
cape to Patana, where a subscription was made/ met with at the commencement of their cruise,|in the meantime drawing his companions toge- 
by their countrymen to relieve their present land in all they came off with success. They)|ther, assured them that the boat was sent by a 
distress, and the y obtained permission from | pillaged towns, captured native pirates, and| spec ial Providence to their relief ; and as super- 
the king to indemnify themselves on shipping | see med to have thought that in right of their pes is naturally selfish, they readily gave 
belonging to the guilty city. In consequence, | nation the *y were not bound by any restraints! credit toa miracle wrought in their own a 
they soon after attacked and captured three | of morality or justice. On one occasion they Their measures were 
Chinese junks belonging to merchants of P an,|observed several small vessels approaching, | signal being given, they rushed suddenly to the 
as they declared, though it is probable they| with music playing, banners flying, and other! shore, made themselves masters of the boat, 
were not very sc rupulous i in their choice. An-|demonstrations of rejoicing. On board of one} and stood out to sea. The 
tonio de Faria, unable to dispose of his large |of these was the daughter of the Governor of| taken by surprise, 
stock of merchandise at Patana, was persuaded | Colem, betrothed to a neighbouring chieftain, 
to try the populous city of Lugor. His wealth| who was to have met her in this place. The 
was all embarked, and Mendez Pinto proceeded | bride, mistaking the ships of the Portuguese} Proceeding in this small vessel to the port 
with the cargocs. But when near the place of| for those of her destined spouse, sent a letter,/of Xingran, our heroes boarded a Jarge junk 
their destination, they were attacked furiously | couched in the hyperbolical language of the|in the dead of the night, and, getting out to 
by pirates, and quickly overpowered. Pinto! east, to re proach him for his coldness. She 


sea in their new prize, shortly after joined 
and three others, of whom one was soon drow n-| assured him, ** that if the feeble sex of a wo-|company with: a Chinese pirate, who promised 


ed, jumped ove srboard to save themselves by| man would permit her, she would fly to kiss | to serve them faithfully on condition of receiv- 
swimming. The remainder of the crew were} his tardy feet as the hungry falcon flies after|ing one third of the spoil. This reinforcement 
butchered by the pirates, who sunk the Por-jthe fe arful heron.” ‘The Portuguese in the | arrived ata lucky season. Faria received intel- 
tuguese vessel, having first taken out the cargo.; meantime lay concealed, their Chinese sea-|ligence of his deadly enemy Coja Acem, whom 
Pinto and his two comrades gained the shore|men alone remaining on deck. ‘The bride’s|he proceeded immediately to encounter. The 
near the mouth of the river Lugor. Here they| vessel, and those which attended her, were | battle was desperately contended ; but the vie- 
made their way with difficulty, through mud | ¢ captured without resistance. The lady and ltory remained with the Portuguese. The body 
and deep marshes, in vain imploring those who| her brothers, “ béing young, white, and well|of C oja Acem was cut in pieces, and thrown 
passed up and down the river to approach the| favoured,” with anew twenty of the seamen, | overboard ; five of his followers, who remained 
shore and lend them some assistance. At|were retained; the rest, who were good for| alive, were cast into the hold, in order to be 
length they were relieved by a vessel ascending | nothing, were sent ashore. The bridegroom| jtortured till they might disclose the valuable 
the river ; and found, when taken on board,| soon after made his appearance with five ves-|secrets of his hidden treasures. The victors 
that they were indebied for their preservation] sels, and saluted the Portuguese as he passed, | sailed to Liampoo (Ning-Po), where they were 
to the compassion of a lady, who had learned} * with great store of music and show of glad-| received with the greatest honours by the Por- 
from misfortunes to hearken to thé calls of} ness,” ignorant they were carrying off his bride. |tuguese merchants. Faria was met on his ar- 
humanity. Her father, sons, and two brothers,| After Faria and his associates had cruised] rival by a splendid procession, and conducted 
had been torn to pieces by the king of Siam’s|up and down seven months and a half, with-| to the town, where preparation had been made 
elephants. ‘This charitable lady furnished our} out hearing of Coja Acem, they agreed to|for his reception. When the Chinese enquired 
adventurers with the means of returning to| winter in Siam, and divide the spoil. 'This| who was the person treated with so much dis- 
Patana. agreement being sworn to and signed by all,| tinction, it was answered, “ that his father shod 
When Antonia de Faria learned the fate of|they went and anchored under the island De| the horses whereon the king of Portugal rode ;”’ 
his vessels and the ruin of his hopes, he be-\|los Ladrones, or Pirate’s Island. Here a vio-| and the Chinese, believing all this to be true, 
came furious with despair. It was impossible|lent hurricane overtook them ; and about two|cried out in admiration, “truly there are great 


soon concerted ; and ; 


Chinese, who were 
stood stupified with horror 
and amazement when they found themselves 
left thus helpless and forlorn. 
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kings in the world whereof our ancient histo- 
rians, through ignorance, hath made no men- 
tion.’”? The public rejoicing at the arrival of 
Faria, concluded with a mass and sermon, 
which our pious author ventures to criticise in 
a vein of jocularity. “ Mass being ended, the 
sermon followed, that was made by Estevano 


strous figures, cast in metal, with three hundred) fection of our reason, and the feebleness of 
and three score hermitages, dedicated to the| our vision. We must, therefore, expect that 
gods of the year, Faria immediately landed,| difference of sentiment will occur among the 
and breaking into one of the hermitages, be-| believers in the same faith, and it becomes an 
gan to collect the silver which was mixed) interesting question of Christian ethics, to ex- 
with the bones ofthe dead, and which was de-| amine what are the limits within which this 
rived, as he was’ informed by the astonished} unavoidable variety and opposition are consist- 


Neguera, an ancient man, and a curate of the|hermit, from the alms carried with them by 
place, who, to speak the truth, through discon-| the deceased, to support them in the world of 
tinuance of preaching, was but little versed in| the moon, where they live eternally.” 
pulpit matters. Howbeit, desiring to show| Faria, while ransacking this place, confessed 
himself that day a learned man in so remark-; himself conscious that it was a very great sin, 
able a solemnity, he laboured to make demon-| and declared that it was his intention, at some! 
stration of his best rhetoric ; to which effect) future period, to atone by penance for so enor- 
he grounded all his sermon on the praises of}mous a crime. ‘To this the Chinese sage 
Antonio de Faria, and that in words so ill| replied, “ that he who knows these things, and 
placed, and so far from his text, that our cap-|doth them not, runs far greater danger than 
tain was much ashamed of it; wherefore some! he who sins through ienorance.’’ The Por- 
of his friends plucked him three or four times|tuguese robbers then withdrew to their ships, 
by the surplice to make him give over, but he| intending to return to the work of pillage with| 
being nettled, cried, ‘ I will not stop, but will|/the day light. But their sins, as our author 
rather say more, for I speak nothing but what| observes, would not allow them to see the hap- 
is as true as gospel. In regard whereof let me} py issue of the business. 
alone, | pray you; for I have made a vow| They were hardly on board when they saw 
never to desist from praising this noble captain, | fires lighted in the island, and heard bells ring- 
as he deserves it at my hands, for saving me| ing, from which they concluded that the alarm 
7000 ducats’ venture that Merim Taborda had) was given. Faria hastened again on shore in 
of mine in his junk, and was taken from him | the dead of night, and ran up and down 
by that dog Coja Acem.’”’ | with a frantic desire to carry off some valuable 
At Liampoo, Faria became acquainted with | prize ; but it was now too late, and the danger 
a Chinese pirate, named Similau, who gave} was so imminent, that his companions forced 
him an extravagant account of an island called|him to fly. They spread all sail, and stood 
Calempluy, in which were the tombs of seven-| out to sea, so sad from their disappointment, 
teen kings of China, all of gold, besides im-|that they hardly spoke to one another during 
mense treasures of diflerent descriptions. The} ' 


| When they had been about a 
Portuguese adventure:, “ being naturally curi-| 


‘ |month at sea, a furious gale came on in the 
ous,”’ as our author observes, resolved to seek | gulf of Nankin, which reduced them to such 
and carry off these riches. 


Similau, when he spoke of golden tombs, re- 
lated a popular story ; and it shows in what 
estimation the courage and the prowess of the 


the voyage. 


It is obvious that} distress, that they were obliged to lighten the 


ships by every means in their power, to cut 
down their masts, and throw overboard their 
chests full of silver. About midnight, the peo-| 


ent withthe “ love of the brethren,”’ or as it is 
beatifully termed, with “ the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace.” 

In the fundamental points of Christian faith 
and religious association, there must be a 
hearty and sincere agreement, or there can 
be no peace. The difference of opinion to 
which I have alluded, as being allowable, is 
not upon these subjects. It arises from variety 
of views on questions of policy or expediency 
in public affairs, or from the jarring of interests 
in private. 

My business at present is with the former, 
in which, although every one must act accord- 
ing to the best lights of his understanding, he 
must think tolerantly, speak modestly, and act 
cautiously. 

Society may be considered as naturally di- 
viding itself, according to the classification 
which is sometimes made of the human tem- 
peraments, into the sanguine and the phlegma- 
tic ; the men of ardent minds, and those of 
slow judgments ; the young and the old ; those 
ready to adopt new improvements, and those 
reluctant to denart from established modes. 
It is to these two classes that I shall address my- 
self, as the conflict between them is that which 
most seriously affects the tranquillity of society, 
while at the same time their harmonious and 
blended action is essential to its health and 
prosperity. 

Our first care, upon finding that we differ 
from our brethren, should be, to ascertain the 
foundation on which our opinion rests. ‘The 


Portuguese were held, when u prize teo ro- 
mantically rich to be sought by a Chinese 
alone, was thought a fit object for their ambi 
tion. 1 
which our author says was followed in this en- 
terprise. They arrived at a portcalled Buxipa- 
lem in 49° north, where the climate was cold, 
and the sea crowded with monsters, which our 
author is fearful to describe. They were now 
two months anda halfat sea, generally follow- 
ing a north-easterly course, and had not yet 
arrived at Calempluy. ‘The Portuguese re- 
proached Similau with steering only by guess, 
and Faria at one time grew so violent that le 
threatened to stab him. Similau, in 
quence, made his escape, and his example was 

followed by thirty-six of the Chinese seamen. 

Faria, thus left without a guide, persisted in 

seeking the royal sepulchres, and at length 

arrived at Calempluy, in the description of 
which our author may be suspected of drawing 

largely on his imagination. 

“ The island,’ he says, “ about a league in 
circuit, is all inclosed with a platform of jas- 
per six and twenty spans high ; the stones be- 
ing so neatly joined, that the whole wall seemed 
one piece. Pillars of copper, at intervals of 
about forty feet, were ranged on the wall, and 
on each of those was the figure of a woman 
holding a bow! in her hand. Within this gal- 
lery were rows of arches, gilt towers, and mon- | 


conse- 


ple in Antonio de Faria’s ship were heard to|best of men is liable to prejudice, may be 


cry out, ** Lord have mercy upon us!’’ and} 
when day broke it was found that she had dis-| 


state, and the crew, as their only chance, ran| 
her upon the coast, where she instantly went} 
to pieces. Fourteen Portuguese were saved ; 
the number of the drowned, including Chi- 
nese mariners, was six and thirty. “ This mi- 
serable disaster,” says our author, “ happened | 
on a Monday, the 5th of August, in the year 
1540, for which the Lord be praised everlast- 
ingly.”’ 


continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 
THE WATCHMAN, NO, 26, 


There is a common misconception of the 
doctrines of our Society, which imputes to us 
a claim to infallibility, that we are very far 
rom making. ‘That Holy Spirit, after whose 
influence we aspire, is indeed unerring. But 
the best of men are at all times in danger of 
falling away from the truth, and it is only when 
under the immediate guidance of the light of 
Christ, that we can safely tread the perplexing 
paths of life. Apart from those dangers which 
beset us on every side, from our passions, our 
selfishness, and sensuality, we are continually 
liable to err in our opinions, from the imper- 


biassed by personal dislike or friendship, may 
have formed his sentiments without careful ex- 


It is not easy to understand the course | appeared. ‘The other ship was ina sinking| amination or a whole view of the subject, and 


his pride may be enlisted on the side of his ex- 
pressed opinion. None should be above a strict 
and severe scrutiny after these idols of the den, 
as Lord Bacon terms this class of errors—nor 
having found them, be so weak as to cherish 
and do them homage. If the heart be cleans- 
ed from their influence, and we become fully 
satisfied that our sincere desire after the truth 
has been answered, there are still many con- 
siderations to teach us great humility and cau- 
tion. | 

In the first place, we must make the requi- 
site allowance for the effect of position and 
distance upon the magnitude of an object. 
The superior importance of any point in our 
estimation, may arise from our having dwelt 
upon it to the exclusion of other considerations, 
which are familiar to more experienced men. 
In proportion as the question involves great 
and permanent results, does the error from 
this cause increase. Society is a complicated 
machine, the full comprehension of the checks 
and balances, and moving powers of which, 
demands the most enlarged capacity. Those 
who think they can amend its mechanism, can- 
not be too cautious how they touchit. They 
may see as they think very clearly the necessity 
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of reform, and may yield to the impatience of| anew. It is the law of Providence, in his mo-}| The annals of the north are filled with ac- 
ardent minds, at opposition or dissent. They|ral government of the world, as in ordaining| counts of the most perilous and fatal copflicts 
will have to learn, that the men of an opposite the functions of organic life, that he has not) with the polar bear. The first, and one of the 
temperament may, with equal sincerity and in-| trusted its health and safety to the mere will of | most tragical, was sustained by Barentz and 
tegrity, hold very different views, and think| individuals. If we take suitable food and ex-| Heemskerke, in 1596, during their voyage for 
the means proposed to be destructive of the] ercise, the powers of our system operate with-| the discovery of the north-east passage. Havy- 
very end in view. Undoubtedly, they cannot) out our further intervention, vigorously, safely,| ing anchored at an island near the strait of 
both be right ; although it is possible for both} and healthfully. In like manner the moral} Waygatz, two of the sailors landed, and were 
to be inthe wrong. But the progress of truth| prosperity and health of a community are na-| walking on shore, when one of them felt him- 
is slow, and has often been as much retarded} tural and necessary consequences of the private) self closely hugged from behind. Thinking 
by undue haste as by inertia. ‘That which [| fulfilment, by its members, of all their religious] this a frolic of one of his companions, he called 
wish to inculcate, is, that a conduct which ap-| and moral duties. Let us then endeavour to! out in a corresponding tone, “ who’s there ? 
pears to us to arise from prejudice is not/ elevate our thoughts to the height of those du-| pray stand off. His comrade looked, and 
therefore evil intentioned—that it may be ho-| ties required of us in an age advanced in civi-| screamed eat, : ‘A bear! a bear!” then run- 





nest, sincere, and even wise—wiser perhaps 
than our own wisdom. Andon the other hand, 
the measure which we may think rash and 
premature, is not therefore so. A dread of 


lization, and amidst a community eagerly and| uing to the ship, alarme a the crew with loud 
ardently pressing forward in the career of im- le ries. ‘Thesailors ran to the spot, armed with 
provement. If we each fulfil them to ourselves} pikes and muskets. On their approach the 
and to our families, we need not doubt that| bear very coolly quitted the mangled corpse, 


innovation—salutary in itself—may become a| we contribute our share to the public service, | spr: ing upon anothe r sailor, carried him off, and 
morbid fear, and disturb the calm exercise of and that the issues of events are in the hands! plunging his teeth into his body, began drink- 
reason. Let these considerations teach us! of infinite wisdom andan all- controlling power. | ing his blood at long draughts. Hereupon the 
mutually patience with each other. Let us| aime | whole of that stout crew, struck with terror, 
not, whatever may be our individual sentiments, 


| For “The Friend.” | turne sd their backs, and fled precipitately to the 
so undervalue the divine force of truth as to} ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE IN THE POLAR| ship. 


On arriving there they began to look 
doubt its ultimate triumph. Let us, if we feel | REGIONS. lat each other, unable to feel much satisfaction 
impatient of delay in the accomplishment of Continued from page 397.) | with their own prowess. Three then stood 
our hopes, remember, that steadiness and un-| The other animals which frequent the poler| forth, undertaking to avenge the fate of their 





willingness to change are the best supporters| regions belong chiefly or wholly to the land. | countrymen, and to secure for them the rites 
of truth ; and if we are startled by the plans of| ‘In the caves of the rocks, or in the hollows! of burial. ‘They advanced, and fired, at first, 
our friends, let us bear in mind, that neither| of the ice, dwells the most formidable of the] at so respectful a distance that all missed. 
societies nor individualsever have been or ever) arctic quadrupeds, the Greenland or Polar| The purser then courageously proceeded in 
can remain stationary ; and that the highest | bear. This fierce tyrant of the cliffs and snows| front of his compan ions, and taking a close aim, 
and truest wisdom is shown in seizing the pro-|of the north, unites the strength of the lion| pierced the monster’s skull immediately below 
per time to go forward. | with the untameable fierceness of the hyena.|the eye. ‘The bear, however, merely lifted 

Brethren of the same faith—co-labourers in| A long shaggy covering of white soft hair and| his head, and advanced upon them, bolding 
the same vineyard—we cannot, regarding each) a copious supply of fat enable him to defy the| still in his mouth the vie tim whom he was de- 
other with true Christian charity, impute evil} winter of this rigorous climate. Under the| vouring ; but seeing him soon st: igger, the three 
intentions to contrariety of sentiment. That} heaPof Britain he suffers the most painful sen-| rushed on with sabre and bayonet, and des- 
love which hopeth all things, will teach us| sation ; Pennant saw one, over whom it was! patched him. ‘They collee ted and bestowed 
how to conduct the investigation of truth, with-| nece ssary from time to time to pour large] decent sepulture on the mangled limbs of their 
out disturbing the harmony of the body ; and| pailfuls of water. Another, kept for some years| comrades, while the skin of the animal, thir- 
where we perceive distrust or suspicion to have) by professor Jameson, evidently suffered from! teen feet long, became the prize of the sailor 


intervened, will so govern our thoughts, our} the heat of an Edinburgh summer. ‘The haunt} who had fired the successful shot. 

words, and our conduct, as to overcome it by| |ofthe bear is on the dreary arctic shores, or on| The history of the whale fishers records a 

good. mountains of ice, some times two hundred miles| number of remarkable escapes from the bear. 
There is another consideration which should} from land; yet he is not, strictly speaking ) 


A Dutch captain, Jonge Kees, in 1668 under- 
moderate our feelings of anxiety or expecta-| amphibious. toox, with two canoes, to attack one, and 


tion, and inspire us with forbearance towards He cannot remain under the water above | with a lance gave him so dreadful a wound in 
others, by teaching us our own insignificance.|a few moments, and he reaches his maritime} the belly, that 
The mighty stream of human events flows on| stations only by swimming from one icy frag-| evitable. 
from generation to generation, and from age| ment to another. Scoresby limits the swim-| the 
to age, and the causes of its ebb and flow, its} ming reach to three or four miles ; yet Parry 
currents and its eddies, lie deep, and obscure,| found one in the centre of Barrow’s strait.) 
and remote. It not unfrequently happens that] where it was forty miles across. This bear! 
they operate and acquire force through a long! prowls continually for his prey, which consists | four feet, upon the captain, who, taken com- 
course of years, silently and unknown. As by chiefly of the smaller cetacea and of seals, pletely by surprise, lost hold of the lance, and 
an under tow inthe current, the vessel of state which, unable to contend with him, shun their Me ll beneath the assailant, who, placing both 
may thereby be drifted upon unsuspected| fate by keeping strict watch, and plunging } in-| paws on his breast, opened two rows of tre- 
shoals, and all the while our bus sy and bustling | to the depths of the waters. With the walrus! mendous teeth, and paused for a moment, as 
zeal be pleasing itself with the dream of its|he holds dreadful and doubtful encounters ;| if to show him all the horrors of his situation. 
own skill and prudence in the guidance of af-|and that powerful animal with his enormous} At this critical instant, a sailor rushing for- 
fairs. Let us then remember, that our own! | tusks, frequently beats him off with great dam-| ward with only a scoop, succeeded in alarm- 
private example for good or for evil, has a far'age. The whale he dares not attack, but ing the monster, who made off, leaving the 
greater moral power than our best planned watches anxiously for the hugecarcass ina dead| captain without the slightest injury. 

schemes, and that it is this private example,| state, which affords him a prelongedand a| In 1788, Captain Cook of the Archangel, 
the domestic duties—the social virtues—swell-| delicious feast : he scents it at the distance of| when near the coast of Spitzbergen, found him- 
ing as the circle spreads, that form the public, miles. All these sources of supply being pre-| self suddenly between the paws of a bear. He 
character of the present, and determine in great| carious, he is sometimes left for weeks without! instantly called on the surgeon who accompa- 
measure that of the succeeding generation. Itis| food, and the fury of his hunger then becomes | 


nied him to fire, which the latter did with such 
here, in the quiet recesses of life, that we are to|tremendous. At such periods, man, viewed| admirable promptitude and precision, that he 


seek forthe ultimate causes of those great events,’ by him always as his prey, is attacked with pe-| shot the beast through the head, and delivered 
which overthrow institutions, or build them up culiar fierceness. the captain. Another individual in 1818, hav 


his immediate death seemed in- 
Anxious, therefore, not to injure 
skin, Kees merely followed the animal 
close till he should drop down dead. The 
bear, however, having climbed a little rock, 
made a spring from the distance of twenty- 
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ing pursued and twice struck a large bear, had 
raised his lance for a third blow, when the ani- 
mal sprang forward, seized him by the thigh, 
and threw him over its head into the water. 
Fortunately it used this advantage oniy to ef- 
fect its own escape. Captain Scoresby men- 
tions a boat’s crew which attacked a bear in 
the Spitzbergen sea ; but the animal having 
succeeded in climbing the sides of the boat 


the water, where they hung by the gun-wale. | 
The victor entered triumphantly, and took pos- 
session of the barge, where it sat quietly till 
it was shot by another party. ‘The same wri- 


ter mentions the ingenious contrivance of a/|f. 


sailor, who, being pursued by one of these 
creatures, threw down successively his hat, 


jacket, handkerchief, and every other article in | \* 


his possession, when the brute pausing at each, 
gave the sailor always a certain adv: intage, 
and enabled him fi: sally to regain the vessel. 

Though the voracity of the bear is such, |« 
that he has been known to feed on his own 
species, yet maternal tenderness is as conspicu- 
ous in the female, as in other 
the frozen There no exertion | 
which she will not make for the supply of her 
progeny. A she bear, 


Is 


regions. 


with her two cubs, be- 


ing pursued by some sailors across a field of 


ice, and finding that, neither by example, nor 
by a peculiar voice and action, she could 
urge them to the requisite speed, applied her 
paws and pitched them alternately forward. 
The little creatures themselves, as she came 
up, threw themselves before her to receive the 
impulse, and thus both she and they eflected 
their escape. 

Bears ‘are by no means devoid of intelli- 
gence. Their schemes for entrapping seals, 
and other animals on which they feed, 
display considerable ingenuity. 


thus described by Captain Lyon :—On seeing 
his intended prey, 


whence, by frequent short dives, he silently 
makes his approaches, and so arranges his dis- 
tance, that at the last dive he comes to the 
spot where the seal is lying. If the poor ani- 
mal attemptsto escape by rolling into the wa- 
ter, he falls into the paws of the bear; if, on 
the contrary, he lies still, his destroyer makes a 
powerful spring, kills him on the ice, and de 

vours him at leisure. sailors, endea- 
youring to catch a bear, placed the noose of 
a rope under the snow, baited with a piece of 
whale’s flesh. ‘Ihe bear, however, contrived, 
three successive times, to push the noose aside, 
and to carry off the bait unburt. 
Scoresby had half tamed two cubs, 
used even to walk the deck 


Some 


; but they showed 


themselves always restless under this confine- | 


ment, and finally effected their escape. 
The animals which belong entirely to the 


covered deep with snow for nine months in the 


year, necessarily few botlf in number and spe- | 


cies. The rein-deer, a most patient and use- 
ful creature, the standing inhabitant of all the 
northern lands, reaches nearly as far as animal} 
life can subsist. To the Laplander he is all 
and all ; 


»| From 
all the sailors threw themselves for safety into| 


often | 
The manner | 
in which the polar bear surprises his victim, is | 


he gets quietly into the wa- | 
ter, and swims to a leeward position, from | 


Captain | 
which |! 


and in that climate he can always dig | | seasons.’ 
: 


from under the snow the moss or lichen, his 
favourite food. Even in the severer arctic cli- 
mates he carries his summer excursions as far 
a3 men have yet penetrated ; but at the end of 
October, the deeply frozen earth allows him 
no longer to reach even the simple food in 
which he delights. ‘They then assemble in 
large herds, and migrate to the southward. 
Melville Island they were even seen 
crossing the frozen surface of the sea, to reach 
ja milde ‘ry climate on the American shore. The 
| pe ople within the “arctic zone do not tame the 
jretn-deer, or yoke it in the sledge ; it is not 
le ven for them the staff of life ; but it affords a 
|favourite object ef summer chase, gives an 
jagreeable variety to their meals, and yields 
itheir warmest and most valuable winter robes. 
The fur-skin becomes always richer and more 
|copious in in proportion to the intensity of the 
jcold, against which it forms the only, but a} 
| sufficient defence. In the chase the deer fall) 

‘asy victims, even to the rude archery of the 
Esquimaux, bei ing so simple and curious, that, | 
\ifa man merely walks away from them, they 


inhabitants of| follow. Some of these animals who joined Cap- 
crews'on Melville Island, played| 


tain Parry’s 
}round them like lap-dogs, and at setting out 


in the morning used to gan.bol by rearing on 


their hind legs. ‘The musk-ox, the only mem- 


ber of the bovine species which penetrates the | 
zone, though in smaller number, affords 


arctic Z 


a wholesome and agreeable v variety of food. Its 


junwieldy form is protected from the cold by 


lan immense profusion of hair, which envelopes 


‘its whole limbs and figure, and also by an in-| 


terior layer of wool, which appeared to Pen- 
‘nant the finest he had ever seen, and made, he 


was told, stockings superior to the richest silk. | 


This last, we suspect, is a temporary winter 
clothing. 


(To be continued.) 


The Book of the Seasons, or the Calendar o 
Nature. 
By Witiram Howrrr. 

Such is the title of a sprightly and entertain- 
ing volume, first published in Lendon the pre-} 
sent year. ‘The author’s aim was to produce} 
a work which should “ realize the beau ideal 
of a book of the seasons, presenting us with all 
their poetic and picturesque features; which, 
as a Calendar of Nature, should be compre- 


hensive and complete in itself: which, on be-| 
taken up by the lover of nature at the) 


ing 
opening of cach mouth, should lay before him} 
in prospect al] the objects and appearances 
which the month would present, 
the fields, and the waters.” 
say that he has in 
ful in the attempt; 
omitted as trivial, 
lon the whole it is 


We would not 


some things might have been 
puerile, common place; but 


a very agreeable book, mo- 


lral ia its tendency, in some instances rising to! 
land, and feed on herbage, are, in a climate | 


elevation of sentiment—fervid—poetical,— 
‘and calculated to inspire and to cherish a love of 


| “ My plan,” he says, “ has been to furnish 
jan original article on the general appearances) 
of nature, in each month, drawn entirely from! 
|mny own regul: ir observations, through many | 
” We have marked for citation in the| 


| 
of 


in the garden. | 


every respect been success-! 


nature, of rural scenery, and rural occupations. | 


“The Friend’ a number of passages, which 
we propose occasionally to introduce without 
regard to the order in which they occur; we 
begin with a part of what is said under the 
head of October: 

“The glery of this month, however, is the 
gorgeous splendour of wood-scenery. Woods 
have in all ages vividly impressed the human 
mind; they possess a majesty and sublimity 
which strike and charm the eye. Their silence 
and obscurity aflect the imagination with a 
meditative awe. ‘They soothe the spirit by 
their grateful seclusion, and de light it by 

| glimpses of their wild inhabitants, by their 
| novel cries, and by odours and beautiful phe- 
nomena peculiar to themselves. ‘This may be 
more particularly applied to our own woods, 
woods comparatively reclaimed; but in less 
| populous and cultivated countries they possess 
ja far more wild and gloomy character. 

** What can be more beautiful than trees ? 
itheir lofty tranks, august in their simplicity, 
‘asserting to the most inexperienced eye their 
infinite superiority over the imitative pillars of 
| man’s pride; their graceful play of wide-spread- 
ing branches, and all the delicate and glorious 
machinery of buds, leaves, flowers, and fruit, 
that with more than magical effect burst forth 
from naked and rigid twigs, with all the rich, 
and brilliant, and unim: ginably varied colours 
under heaven; bre rathing delectable odours, 
pure and fresh, and animating; pouring out 
spices and medicinal essences; and making 
‘music, from the softest and the most melan- 
choly under-tones, to the full organ-peal of the 
| tempe st. I wonder not that trees have com- 
| manded the admiration of men in all nations 
and periods of the world. What is the richest 
|country without trees? What barren and mo- 
| notonous spot can they not convert into a pa- 
|radise? Xerxes in the midst of his most ambi- 
| tious enterprise stopped his vast army to con- 
template the beauty of a tree. Cicero, from 
the throng, and exertion, and anxiety of the 
| forum, was accustomed, Pliny tells us, to steal 
‘forth to a grove of palm-trees to refresh and 
‘invigorate his spirit. In the Scaplan Groves, 
|the same author adds, Thucydides was sup- 
posed to have composed his noble histories. 
The Greek and Roman classics, indeed, 
abound with expressions of admiration of 
trees and woods, and with customs which have 
| originated that admiration; but, above all, 
as the Bible surpasses, in the splendour and 
majesty of its poetry, all books in the world, 
so is its sylvan and arborescent imagery the 
bold and beautiful. Jeneath some 
spreading tree are the ancient patriarchs re- 
vealed to us sitting in contemplation, or re- 
ceiving the visits of angels; and what a calm 
and dignified picture of primeval life is pre- 
sented to our imagination at the mention of 
| Deborah, the wife of Lapidoth, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel, between Ramah and 
| Bethel, in Mount Ephraim, beneath the palm- 
tree of Deborah. ‘The oaks of Bashan, and 
the cedars of Lebanon, are but other and bet- 
ter names for glory and power. The vine, the 
olive, and the fig-tree, are made imperishable 
| symbols of peace, plenty, and festivity. David 
in his psalms, Solomon in his songs and pro- 
| verbs, the prophets in the sublime outpourings 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


j 


| 


| most 
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of their awful inspiration, and Christ in his pa- 
rables, those inmost beautiful and perfect of all 
allegories, luxuriate in signs and similes drawn 
from the fair trees of the east. 

“ Who has walked in woods that has not} 
felt them become to him as superb temples, 
filling him with a desire 
To contemplate and worship him, whose mind 
Stirs in the stilly night like solitude, 

Or breathes in whispers, on the gentle wind, 


Through vast cathedral groves, and leaves a calm) 
behind.— Millhouse. 


* And what author, ancient or modern, has 
not expressed his sense of their beauty by em- 
ploying them as figures of whatever is rich, 
flourishing, and pleasant? In spring, when) 
they are in the delicacy of their pride, in sum-| 
mer, when they are shadowy and aromatic, in 
the last splendour of autumn, or when winter 
robs them of their foliage, but brings to light) 
what summer has concealed, the underwork 
and tracery of their branches; in each and all, 


are trees and woods inspiring and delightful. | 


* It is in this month, however, that woods may) 
be pronounced most beautiful. ‘Towards the 
end of it, what is called the fading’ of the leaf,| 
but what might be more fitly termed the) 
kindling, or tinting of the leaf, presents a| 
magnificent spectacle. Every species of tree, | 
so beautifully varied in its general character, | 
the silver-stemmed and pensile-branched birch, | 


the tall, smooth beech, the wide spreading oak | 
and chesnut, each develops its own florid hue} 
of orange, red, brown, or yellow, which, min- | 

| 


gling with the green of unchanged trees, or the} 
darkness of the pine, presents a tout ensemble, 
rich, glowing, and splendid. Yet, fine as are 
our woods at this season, far are they exceeded} 
by the vast forests of America—the greater va- 
riety of trees, and the greater effect of climate, 
conspiring to render them in decay gorgeous} 
and beautiful beyond description. 

The woods! oh, solemn are the boundless woods 
Ofthe great western world in their decline —Hemans.” 


The volume is inscribed to his wife, Mary| 


Howitt, “at home and abroad, in the field of 
nature and of literature, the one true companion | 
and fellow-labourer.” Several of her poetical 
effusions, pleasing for their ease and pastoral 
simplicity, are interspersed, one of which was 
inserted in our paper of last week, and one a 
few numbers preceding; the following is ano- 
ther of them: 


SUMMER. 


*Tis summer—joyous summer time! 
In noisy towns, no more abide; 

The earth is full of radiant things, 

Of gleaming flowers and glancing wings, 
Beauty and joy on every side, 


*Tis morn ;—-the glorious sun is up, 

The dome-like heaven is bright and blue; 
The lark, yet higher and higher ascending, 
Pours out his song that knows no ending ; 

The unfolding flowers are brimmed with dew. 
When noon is in the flaming sky, 

Seek we some shadowy, silent wood ; 

Recline upon a mossy knoll, 
Cast care aside, and yield the soul 

To that luxurious quietude. 


Above waves wide the linden tree, 

With humming bees the air is thrilled, 
And through the sleeping bush is heard 
The sudden voice of the woodland bird, 

Like sound with which a dream is filled. 


| Amid some fabled elfin lake : 


| And through the silent evening hours 


| were of great magnitude, and where there was little 
’ . “s 
underwood ; I rode through it upwards of forty miles, 


Oh pleasant land of idleness! | Thousands were knocked down by the pole-men.— 
Jollity bides not ’neath the trees, The birds continued to pour in, the fires were lighted, 
But thought, that roams from folly free, jand a magnificent, as well as wonderful and almost 
Through the pure world of poetry, | terrifying sight presented itself. ‘The pigeons arriv- 
Puts on her strength in scenes like these! ling by thousands, alighted every where, one above 
another, until solid masses as large as hogsheads were 
formed on the branches all around. Here and there 
the perches gave way under the weight with a crash, 
and falling to the ground, destroyed hundreds of the 
| birds beneath, forcing down the dense groups with 
| which every stick was loaded. It was a scene of up- 
|roar and confusion. | found it quite useless to speak, 
, oreven to shout to those persons who were nearest to 
|me. Even the reports of the guns were seldem heard, 
and I was made aware of the firing only by seeing the 
| shooters re-loading. No one dared venture within the 
| line of devastation. ‘The hogs had been penned up 
jin due time, the picking up of the dead and wounded 
The 
pigeons were cons! intly coming,and it Was past mid- 
night before | perceived a decrease in the number of 
those who arrived. 


And sweet it is by lonely meres 

To sit, with heart and soul awake, 
Where water-lilies lie afloat, 
Each anchored like a fairy boat 


To see the birds flit to and fro 
Along the dark-green reedy edge ; 

Or fish leap up to catch the fly; 

Or list the viewless wind pass by, 
Leaving its voice amid the sedge. 


The green and breezy hills—away ! 
My heart is light, my foot is free, 

And, resting on the topmost peak, 

The freshening gale shall fan my cheek,— 
The hills were ever dear to me ! 


being left for the next morning’s employment. 


I stand upon the mountain’s brow. The uproar continued the whole 
A monarch in this region wide ; 
J, and the gray-faced mountain-sheep, 
The solitary station keep, 
As living thing were none beside. 


night; and as l 
| was anxious to know to what distance the sound reach- 
led, I sent off a man, accustomed to perambulate the 
forest, who, returning tw o hours afterwards, informed 
me had heard it three m:les distant from the spot. 





-. | Towards the approach of day, the noise in some 
*Tis summer eve, a gentle hour, 


oa e : ; measure subsided, and long be 
The west is rich in sombre sheen, 
And ’mid the garden’s leafy trees, 
Springs up a cool, refreshing breeze, 
And the pale stars are faintly seen. 


ore objects were dis- 
| tinguishable, the pigeons began to move off in a di- 
jrection quite different from that in which they had 
arrived the evening before, and at sunrise, all that 
{were able to fly liad disappeared. The howlings of 
ithe wolves now ied and the foxes, 
racoons, opossums, and pole- 
Wiitist eagi 


The white owl with his downy wings, reac 
And hooded head, goes slowly by ; 


The hawk-moth sits upon the flowers, 


our ears, 
ily nxes, congars, be irs, 
seen sneaking off, 


lof diffvrent 
tures, ¢ 


cats, were s and hawks 
by a crowd of yvul- 


enjoy their share of 


$] ecies, accompant d 
The little brooks make melody. 

And walking ’mid the folded blooms, 
At summer midnight shalt thou feel | 

A softened heart, a will subdued, 

A holy sense of gratitude, 

An influence from the source of good, 
Thy bitterest griefs to heal. 


ime to suppiant Lhem, and 
the spo l. 
ny 


| Multiplication of Books. —l\t is now about 


400 years since the art of multiplying books 
|has been discovered; and an arithmetician 
lhas attempted to calculate the products of 
ithese four ages of typography, which he dis- 
|covers have actually produced 364,195 works! 
|Taking each work at volumes, and 
jreckoning each impression to consist of only 
\three hundred copies, which is too little, the 
and crossing it in different parts, found its average }actual amount from the presses of Europe will 
breadth to be rather more thansthree miles. My first | cive, till 1816, 32,776,500 volumes; each of 
view of it was about a fortnight subsequent to the pe- } W 
riod when the pigeons first made choice of it, and | 
rived there nearly two hours before sunset. Few pi- 
geons were then to be seen, but a great number of per- 


From Audubon’s Travels.) 
AN AMERICAN PIGEON ROOST. 


. : three 
It was in a portion of the forest, where the trees 


hich being an inch thick, if placed on a line, 
ar- 


| they would cover 6069 leagues. 


Leibnitz face- 
tiously maintained, that such would be the in- 
sons, with horses and wagons, guns and ammunition, | cret of literature, that future generations 
had already established encampments on the borders. | would find whole cities insufficient to contain 
Two farmers from the vicinity of Russelville, distant! their libraries. 
more than a hundred miles, had driven upwards of | 
}three hundred hogs to be fattened on the pigeons | 
which were to be slaughtered. Here and there, the | 
|people employed in plucking and salting what had 
'already been procured, were seen sitting in the midst 
|of large piles of these birds, ‘The dung lay several 
inches deep, covering the whole extent of the roost- 
|ing place, like a bed of snow. Many trees two feet | 
jin diameter, I observed, were broken off at no great 
| distance fromthe ground, and the branches of many of | 
} the largest and tallest had given way, as if the forest | 
had been swept bya tornado. Every thing proved 
to me that the number of birds resorting to this part 
}of the forest must be immense beyond conception. | 
As the period of their arrival approached, their foes 
| anxiously prepared to receive them. 


ise 


We are, however, indebted to 
the patriotic endeavours of our grocers and 
trunkmakers; alchemists of literature! they 
annihilate the gross bodies without injuring the 
finer spirits.—Jsraeli’s Curiosities. 


——-= 


Gas Lights from Water.—A highly interesting dis- 

covery 1s about to come before the public, resulting 
from the experiments of Professor Donovan, and 
Mr. Lowe, of Brick-lane Gas-works, Letters patent 
have been obtained for the invention ; the subject is 
very much talked of, and the question generally 
asked is, how the made? At present no 
satisfactory information respecting the process can 
Some were fur-} be given, but we understand the hydrogen gas ob- 
jnished with tron pots containing sulphur, others with| tained by the decomposition of water is charged 
| torches of pine kuots, many with poles, and the rest| with an illuminating principle by passing through 
| with guns. The sun was lost to our view, yet not a| some liquid procured during the distillation of pit- 
| pigeon had arrived. Every thing was ready, and all| coal, in the ordinary process of gas making. The 
| eyes gazing upon the clear sky, which appeared in| requisite apparatus is much more simple than that 
glimpses amid the tall trees. Suddenly there burst} used at present. ‘The new gas is very superior in 
forth a general cry of “ Here they come.” The noise| illuminating power, and may be obtained at a much 
which they made, though yet distant, reminded mej lower price. If such be the nature of the process, 
of a hard gale at sea, passing through the rigging of aj and if no serious difficulties arise when tried on a 
close reefed vessel. As the birds arrived and passed] large scale, it is evident the invention will be consi- 
over me, I felt a current of air that surprised me.' dered almost invaluable.— Birmingham paper. 
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SOUND, SURIPTURAL VIEWS OF EARLY FRIENDS) dies, as thou hast mercifully sustained us that believe and obey him, into this way or 


WITH RESPECT TO CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, DE- 
DUCED FROM THEIR PUBLIC PREACHING. 
Continued from page 399 
Extracts from a Sermon by Richard Ashby. 


Therefore, my friends, let the testimonies of| 


truth which the Lord is pleased by his servants 
and messengers to send to you, take hold of 
you, and go along with you, and have a place 
in yoursecret thoughts. It is an exhortation 
of the word of truth, which God gives by his 
spirit to you, therefore Jet it be retained : 
** While you are in the light, walk as children 
of light, and have no fellowship with the un- 
fruitful works of darkness; and you shall dwell 
safely, and be set upona rock that is higher 
than you; you shall be as stars shining in a 
dark world, and though there be darkness upon 
the earth, yet here is light, here is beauty. 
Those that are in Zion and in Goshen, the 


hitherto. O Lord! do thou bless all the ma- 


| . . ' 
nifestations of thy love and power unto us, 


that we may be sanctified and made meet to 
serve and glorify thee; that we may give up 
our account with joy at thy tribunal—that we 
may then be fotind in Christ, not having our 
own righteousness; but, being justified freely 
by thy grace, through the redemption that is 
in him, we may enter into glory, and be for 
ever with the Lord. 

Now, Lord! for all thy mercies, and bene- 
fits, and blessings renewed to us from day to 
day, and from one season to another, we de- 
sire to offer up to thee a pure and living sac- 
rifice of praise, and love, and thanksgiving ; 
for thou alone art worthy, who art God over 
all; who, with thy blessed Son, and eternal 


Spirit, livest and reignest for ever and ever, 


one God, world without end. Amen. 


door, and to have an entrance into this new 
and living way which he has opened; and 
thereby to have the benefit of that “ one offer- 
ing and sacrifice, which he hath made for sin- 
ners;”’ and God hath revealed and made this 
known to the sons and daughters of men. 
Blessed be the name of God! that Christ is 
come in the spirit—* that he hath sent his spi- 
rit into our hearts—that he hath given usa 
measure of his spirit to profit withal."’ The 
Son of God is come to wash and purge men 
from their sins, and to destroy the works of 
the devil, and to waste and consume that na- 
ture, that hath separated man from God, and 
the root and ground of that which hath hind- 
ered our approaching near toGod. Christ is 
come “to finish transgression, and to make 
an end of sin, to take it away, and to bring in 




































































































































































































































































everlasting righteousness.” 

I would entreat you all, in the love and ten 
\der compassion of God, to open to this com- 

Now, my friends, this is a great work, the) ing of the Lord Jesus Christ. He is come 
work of the day that every man and woman is near to you, he knocks at the door of your 
concerned in, and ought to be concerned about, hearts, byshis secret reproofs and heavenly 
to be made meet to approach before the Lord, smitings in the soul, and shows people their 
to come before him, and perform their duty,|evil ways and courses. Now, if you in faith 
that is due from them to God, acceptably; but| open to Christ, when he ‘** knocks at the door 
if any should enquire of me, by what means|of your hearts, he will work the work of God 
may we be made meet for this service and/in you.” He will work that in you and for 
creat undertaking, I will tell you; it must be| you, that no man can work for himself, nor 
‘by experience, and sensible feeling of that|for another. Now the Lord Jesus Christ is 
which was the cause and real ground of man’s|come to work that work, which his Father 
losing his access to, and acceptance with God, hath given him to do; which is, to take away 
at the beginning; that which shut the door, that which hath separated thee from God, and 
and became a bar and partition wall between! made thee a child of wrath, and an object of 
God and man, and which was the sin and|God’s displeasure: He will remove it, and 
transgression that he fell into—this must be! wash it away with his blood: it is “the blood 
jremoved and taken away ; the root of it must! of Jesus that cleanseth us from all sin.” 
be done away by faith in him, whom God has| O the wonderful love of the Son of God, that 
‘sent to restore lost man, Jesus Christ; and by he manifested to us in that body which was 
a sensible feeling of the effectual working of prepared for him to do the wil] of God, in sub- 
his power in the soul, to cleanse from sin; or| mitting to the death, and being a sacrifice once 
else there can be so acceptance with God. for all! If thou wilt hearken to his reproofs 

How and by what means must sin be done! and instructions, he will work the work of 
away? God. everlasting in his infinite love,| God in thee, and he will wash thee and cleanse 
ful government, and submit to thy wisdom; and hath ordained a way, because he would not thee from sin in his own blood;”’ and thou must 
become a willing people in the day of thy pow-| have man to perish and remain ina state in- be acquainted with this washing, cleansing 
er; and be reconciled to thee in the blood of|capable of answering the end which God or-| work, or thou hast no part in Jesus the media- 
thy Son. Be with us in all the dispensations|dained him to. And what is that way? The/tor; for he said to Peter, “If I wash thee not, 
of thy grace and love; and manifest the| Lord Jesus Christ. God hath sent him into, thou hast no part with me.” 
operation of thy power upon us, in our attend- \the world, in a twofold manner. Ife doth purge, and wash, and purify all that 
ances on thee from day to day, and from one have a part in him, * who is the fountain that 
season to another. God hath set open for the house of Judah and 
Jerusalem, for sin and for uncleanness,’’ that 
you may wash in it and be clean. Seeing the 
fountain of God’s love is opened to thee, in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, turn to him and feel the 
operation of his blood: it will take away thy 
sin and uncleanness, yea, the very root of evil. 
‘¢ And every plant,” as Christ said, “ that the 
heavenly Father hath not planted, shall be root- 
ed up.” Matt. xv. 13. When thou comest to 


songs of the night shall be given to them. 
When others are in distress, these are they that 
have their habitation in the Lord, and find a) 
spiritual repose, and enter into rest; and enjoy 
that peace which God, through Jesus Christ 
his beloved Son, doth give unto the souls of 
his people ; that peace that passeth under- 
standing. 


Extracts from a Sermon preached by William Bingley, 
at Grace-Church Street, March 4, 1693. 


Part of the Prayer after Sermon. 

Lord, thou hast an eye of pity and compas- 
sion upon the sons and daughters of men, 
whom thou seest in a lost and perishing condi- 
tion; and thou wilt remember them in their 
low estate, because thy mercy endureth for 
ever. Extend the riches of thy goodness to 
such as are strangers to thee, that they may| 
come to the knowledge of thee, through the 
Son of thy love; for this is life eternal, to 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent. 

O Lord! manifest thy love to us more and 
more, and appear in thy excellent glory, for 
the bringing down of every thing contrary to 
thee. Blessed Father and fountain of life ! set 
up thy throne, and reign in the hearts of the 
children of men, that they may own thy right- 


} 


First, he sent him into the world in a boly| 
|body which he had prepared for him, as it is 
Lord, thou hast revealed thy glorious arm| written: ‘ Lo, it is written in the volume of 
and power to thy people, in their many tra-|the book, [| come’’—what for? “ to do thy| 
vails, exercises, and afflictions, that have come| will, O God !’’ What is God’s will ? and what 
upon them for the trial of their faith, and the| is the reason of Chirist’s coming into the world? | 
exercise of their patience and humility, and| That he might die for every man, and be a 
other graces. Let our patience have its per-| sacrifice for sin, and redeem man to God; this 
fect work; and let the trial of our faith be found| was the work that God gave him to do in that 
unto praise, honour, and glory, at the appear- | appearance. 
ance of Jesus Christ; and let our humility lay} Secondly, there is another coming of Christ, | 
us low before thee, that, being humbled under |a coming in the spirit: for the first opened a| know the plucking up of these plants, and art 
thy mighty hand, we may be exalted in due|door for lost man, that shut himself out, and| willing to be purged by Christ, and washed in 
time, for the sake of Jesus Christ, whom thou | by his sin puta bar to his drawing near to God. | his blood, in that fountain that is opened for 
hast exalted at thine own right hand, to be a| The first coming of Christ, I say, opened a|sin and uncleanness; and comest “ to be made 
prince and a saviour, to give repentance to|door; for he became a sacrifice, and an offer-| vesse] meet for thy master’s use;’’ and com- 
us, and remission of sins. \ing, and atonement for mankind, and thereby|est to be a vessel in God’s house, and fit to 

Lord, our desires are to thee, and our ex-| opened a new and living way for man’s coming | perform the worship of God, that stands in the 
pectations are from thee. Do thou supply us/to God. And “ his second coming is without| spirit; thou wilt then find acceptance with God, 


with all things needful for our souls and bo-|sin to salvation,’ and to bring all mankind | through Jesus Christ. 














THE FRIEND. 








Part of the Prayer after Sermon. how far I had estranged myself from him, and 
We desire to return living praises to thy | raised strong desires in me to return to him, 


name for this day’s mercies, for the incomes |the Redeemer of my soul. The consideration 
of thy love and thy presence in the midst of us. | of his kindness has raised in my soul a just ab- 
Lord, our hearts are engaged to return thanks | horrence of my former practices, which in- 
and praise to thee, and to give glory to thy! duces me to make this public declaration of 
holy name. Lord, keep us when we are gone them in a few words; I know my sins are so 
and parted from one another, and keep us that many and obvious, that it is impossible and 
we may live to thee, and not to ourselves, and needless to recount and remark upon them, for 
that we may be instrumental in turning many || was then in the bond of iniquity, though it 
from darkness to light, and from the power of | |has pleased the Father of mercies to bring me 
Satan to thee, the living God ; that they may | since into the very gall of bitterness, and into 
receive remission of sins, and an inheritance}; anxiety of soul inexpressible, yea, not to be ap- 
among them that are sanctified, by faith in prehe nded by any but those who have trod the 
Cc hrist Jesus: and that they may show forth | same path, and drank of the same cup; yet, 
the virtues of Christ in their lives and conver- | blessed be the name of God, he that hath kind- 
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INSTANCE OF PRESERVATION BY A DOG. 
From Beattie’s Dissertations, Moral and Critical. 


As a gentleman was walking across the 
Dee (within a few miles of Aberdeen,) when 
it was frozen, the ice gave way, in the middle 
of the river, and down he sunk, but kept him- 
self from being carried away in the current 
by grasping his gun, which had fallen athwart 
the opening. A dog who attended him, after 
many fruitless attempts to rescue his master, 
ran toa neighbouring village, and took hold 
of the coat of the first person he met. The man 
was alarmed, and would have disengaged him- 
self; but the dog regarded him with a look so 
kind, and so significant, and endeavoured to 





sations, and bring honour and praise to thy 
name, who art worthy of all praise. ‘To whom 
we desire to give honour, and glory, and 
thanksgiving, and praise, not only at this time, 
but for ever andever. Amen. 





For “ The Friend.’ 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 

This eminent minister of the gospel in the 
Society of Friends, although he had every ad- 
vantage of a careful religious education, which 
pious parental solicitude could bestow, was, it 
is well known, in his youth, carried away into 
great extremes of gaiety and profligacy. But 
when at length he was ‘mercifully favoured to 
yield to the fresh extensions of heavenly good- 
ness, the change which was wrought is repre- 
sented to have been remarkably sudden and 
thorough. A circumstance relating to him 
has been handed down, which I will narrate 
as communicated to me by a friend who has a 
memory stored with various anecdote. John) 


led breathings in my soul after him, would pull him along with so gentle a violence, that 
sometimes break ji n upon me, and though the he began to think there might be something 
waves of Jordan have gone over my head, his| ©Xtraordinary in the case, and suffered himself 
supporting arm was unde ‘rneath, that I should) t be conducted by the animal, who brought 
not be discouraged. He in his infinite love| }!m to his master in time to save his life. Was 
has given me to understand, that the things| ‘bere not here both memory and recollection, 
which belong to my peace are not utterly hid| guided by experience ; and by what in a hu- 
from my eyes ; that though I had dr ink up ini-|™@M_ creature we should not scruple to call 
quity as the ox drinketh up water ; although [| 00d sense ? No : rather let us say, that there 
had exceeded others in sin, and lite done des-| W@S an interposition of Heaven, who having 
pite to him, yet there was mercy with him that thought fit to employ the animal as an instru- 
he might be feared. ment of this deliverance, was pleased to qualify 
\him for it by a supernatural impulse. Here 
amongst you, and in a certain sense of the di- certainly was an event so uncommon, that from 
vine extendings of that love wherewith he hath! the known quabties of « dog, no person would 
loved us, do L salute you with sincere desires, | have expected it; and I know not, whether 

that that God which visited our fathers, while tis animal ever gave proof of extracedinary 
aliens and strangers to him, may be our God ; "| sagacity in any other instance. 

that we may embrace the day of our visitation, | 
and not turn our backs on so great a mercy as| 
he, I am sensible, is daily extending. Oh! I 


Now would I address myself to the youth 


The extraordinary mode of catching the 


Fothergill, the father, likewise an able and| have tasted of his love, I have had to cele brate| tortoise, is by means of a fish of the genus 


worthy minister, who visited this country on a 
religious account, I think, three times, when 
on the eve of embarking on one of these voy- 
ages, taking the hand of his son Samuel, said 
to him, no doubt under a feeling of grief on 
account of the youth’s defections, “ I’arewell, 
and when I again see thee, | hope thou wilt 


his name, and though unfit for the work, I can-| €cheneis. In 1809, when H. Salt was at Mo- 
|not be easy, or discharge my known duty, with-| |zambique, having received a present of one of 
lout calling upon you to forsake the vanities of these fish, the inhabitants assured him that they 

the world, for the end thereof is unavoidable| Were wont to employ it by fastening it with a 
sorrow and endless torment: but happy are | cord oa boat, and that it fixed itself by the 
they who, by a timely application, are earnest- | head of the first tortoise it met, with so much 
lly seeking the Lord, who will (I speak by| |force that the latter could not escape.—Cu- 





see thyself.’ ‘The father, at his return, on 
landing, stepped into a meeting then convened, 
at or near the place. A Friend was preach- | 
ing as he entered the door, whereupon he 
took a seat near it. After meeting he enquir- | 
ed who was the preacher; and what must} 
have been his astonishment and inexpressible | 
consolation at the reply, “It was thy son 
Samuel!” [ have transcribed from “ Kendall's 
Collection,’ a letter addressed by the son to | 
the monthly meeting of which he was a mem- 


ber, it is probable, from its tenor, soon after | 


the interesting event of his remarkable con- 
version. H. 


heavy upon me to write a few lines to you, 
upon the following account. The Lord in his 

everlasting kindness (that long strove with my 
soul) hath been pleased to unstop my deaf ears 


that 1 might hear him, the Shepherd of his | 
flock, and to open my btind eyes and let me) 


see my state as it really was, very desperate | 
and lamentable. He hath show nme the dread- | 
ful precipice I was on the brink of, and hath} 
breathed into me the breath of life, in order | 
that I might arise from the dead and live ; he 
has set my sins in order before me, and shown 


nar Frrenps—It hath for some time lain | 





blessed experience) be found of those who) "7's Animal Kingdom. 

jearly and diligently seek him; for he has ap-| — 

peared to me when I was afraid I was forgot-| The Indians of Jamaica and Cuba, says 
\ten, as a morning without clouds, to my ex-| Oviedo, go a fishing with the remora, or 
\ceeding great encouragement and ¢ consolation, | sucking fish, which they employ as falconers 
land strengthened me in inv resolutions to fol- employ hawks. ‘The fish, which is not above 
‘low him who has done so much for my soul.|a span in length, is kept for the purpose and 
| Bear with me yet a little, for I write not my} regularly fed. ‘The owner, on a calm morn- 
‘own words; that blessed Saviour has lain it| ing, carries it out to sea, secured to his canoe 
‘upon me, who is willing that all should be) by a small but strong line, many fathoms in 
saved, and come to him; let him, I entreat you,| length, and the moment the creature sees a 
have his perfect work in you; he will wash | fish in the water, though ata great distance, 
you, or else you can have no share in him; I it darts away with the swiftness of an arrow, 
can truly say, that during the time of my first| and soon fastens upon it. The Indian, in the 
conviction, my lips quivered, and my belly} meantime, looses and lets go the line, which is 
trembled, that my 7 might have rest in the| provided with a buoy that keeps on the surface 
day of trouble. I choose not to write this, but} of the sea, and serves to mark out the course 
| cannot be easy, unless I call others to the| the remora has taken, and he pursues it in his 
like enjoyment; in bowels of tender love 1) canoe, till he perceives his game to be nearly 
igain salute and take my leave of you, with} run dowm. He then taking up the buoy, grad- 
strong desires, that you who are advanced in| ually draws the line towards the shore, the 
lye ars, and favoured with the Lord’s goodness, | remora still adhe ring with inflexible tenacity 
may remember me when it is well with you,| to its prey; and it is with great difficulty made 
that I may be preserved, though beset with) to quit its hold. By this method, adds Oviedo, 
temptations on every hand. ‘The Lord in mer-|{ have known a turtle caught, of bulk and 
cy be with you, saith my soul. Farewell. weight that no single man could support.— 
Samvet Fornerery. | Edwards’ West Indies. 
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The comparative condition of Slaves in our | in the slave laws of our southern states. —Chris- 
own country, and in the British West India \tian Register. 

Islands. 

In almost all the British islands, the work- 
ing of slaves on Sunday, except upon domestic 
affairs, is prohibited. In almost all the slave | 
states of this country, the negro has no leg 


The late king of Sweden was, it seems, 
under great impressions of spiritual religion 
some time before bis death. A peasant being 
3 ul lonce, on a parficular occasion, admitted into 
protection against compulsory labour on Sun-|iis presence, the king, knowing him to be a 
day. ' | person of singular piety, asked him, “ What he 

The marriage of slaves is legalized and even [took to be the true nature of faith?” The 
encouraged by law in most of the islands. In |peasant entered deeply into the subject, and 
the slave states, slaves are incapable by law | iuch to the king’s comfort and satisfaction. 
of entering into the marrage contract. The king, at last, lying on his death bed, had a 

In Jamaica, and our impression 1s - all the return of his doubts and fears as to the safety 
crown colonies also, free persons of colour of his soul; and still the same question was 
are now placed in all respects on the same perpetually in his mouth, to those about hin: 
footing with, and 7 all the civil rights and |.. What is real faith ?’ His attendants advised 
privileges -. the white inhabitants. In "him to send for the archbishop Upsall ; who, 
part of the United States are free persons of| .oming to the hine’s bedside, bowen in a leern- 
colour placed by aw on un equality with the | oq, logical manner, to enter into the scholas- 
whites ; for even in the few states in which the | tic definition of faith. ‘The prelate’s disquisi- 
state laws make no discrimination of colour, tion lasted an hour. When he had done, the 
this unfortunate class are subject to the dis- 
abling laws of the United States. 
coloured person can be naturalized, or can be 
employed in conveying the mail in any part 
of our country. 

In Barbadoes, when a person imprisoned as | Religion is no one peitiouler vistiies it 
a slave, claims to be free, if he cannot prove | 


his freed t] : ial is t |does not consist in the fewness of our vices, 
s freedom, the provost martial is to adver- . , s 5 

ad ‘ , rit : fs “pr pers ft t} }Oor in any particular amendmeut of our lives; 
se for proof; in default of which, after three | eo ; 

aap For proo but in such a thorough change of heart, as 


munis, such ag eee ee paaaty ““|makes piety and holiness the measure and 
mae. this liberal proceeding 7 the | rule of all our tempers.— Law. 
reverse of that adopted in some of our slave | 
states, where the unfortunate prisoner, who} ~ 
cannot establish his right to freedom, is sold | 
as a slave to pay the prison charges. 
In Grenada and St. Christopher, in cases of | 
disputed freedom, the proof of slavery lie s | 
upon the person alleging it. This equitable | 





Thus no}. - ; . 
inious ; but not comfortable : 


| want. 
aith will do for me.’ 


it is not what | 
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lt would be matter of surprise to many of 


principle is just the reverse of that adopted in| our fellow citizens withdrawn from the bustle| 


the slave states, where the law barbarously | of active life, were they made acquainted with 
presumes, that every negro is a slave ; so that) the perfection and extent to which the manu- 
if a negro claim his liberty, the burden of} factures of this country have advanced, espe- 
proof is upon him to establish his freedom. | cially inthe New England States. The fol- 
In Grenada, Tobago, and Demerara, slaves | lowing abstract of a letter to the editor of the 
are admitted as witnesses in all cases, civil} New York American Advocate, dated ‘l'aun- 
and criminal, precisely like free persons ; and|ton (Mass.) Aug. 26, 183 
in the other islands, the testimony of slaves is| light on the subject :— 
admitted against persons of every colour in| 


1, will shed some 


trictions. Inthe slave states, on the contrary, |thousand inhabitants, The dwellings display 
the of mulattoes, |taste and munificence. There is a very heavy 
whether slave or free, cannot be admitted] capital employed here in manufactures. ‘The 
against a white person. |Taunton manufacturing company have four| 
In almost all the islands, slaves are now | cotton mills, they bleach, and turn into calicoes| 
allowed by law to hold and convey personal|two hundred and filty thousand pieces. equal 
property, and in Tobago and the Bahamas | to about seven millions five hundred thousand 
even real property, and in some of thie islands | yards ina year. ‘They use three hundred hogs- 
can prosecute and defend suits in regard to}heads of madder, thirty thousand pounds of | 
their property, in their own names. On the|indigo; they run ten thousand spindles and 
contrary, in the slave states, the rigid principle | use 1,500 bales of cotton ; 159 tons of various 
‘that slaves have no legal rights of property | kinds of dye woods ; besides a vast quantity of 
in things real and personal, and that whatever|drugs. They burn 3,000 tons of coal and 
property they may acquire belongs in point of | 2,000 cords of wood, and employ 1,000 labour- 
law to their masters,” is still maintained in un-! ers, 
relaxed severity. | Horatio Howard & Co. manufacture from 
Many other particulars might be pointed|scraps 300 tons of iron ; they roll and make 
out, in which the recent laws of the British |into hoops, nails, shovels, &c. &c. 1,500 tons 
West India colonies have mitigated the rigour |of foreign iron. They make 25 dozen ofsho- 
of their slave codes, and which breathe a spi-|vels daily—burn 1,000 tons of coal and em- 
rit of justice and humanity, which is unknow n| ploy 1090 labourers. 


testimony negroes and 


' 
| 


| 


(king said with much energy, “ All this is inge-| 


Nothing, after all, but the. farmer's} 


| represented. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Croker, Richmond & Co. are largely inte- 
rested in these establishments ; and have gene- 
rally an active agency in them all. 

Nest’s manufacturing company run 2,000 
spindles, 50 looms, employ 60 hands, and con- 

}sume 350 bales of cotton per annum. 

Dean's cotton mills, seven miles east of the 
town, run 600 spindles, 25 looms, employ 40 
hands, and consume 150 bales of cotton. 

Sheppard’s manufactory, about three miles 
west of the village, runs 1.728 spindles, 24 
looms, employs 60 hands, and uses 300 bales 
of cotton. 


| 


Mhere is a large manufactory of copper and 
| lead owned by Crocker, Brothers & Co. It 
is unquestionably the most extensive concern 
‘of the kind inthe country. Mr. Crocker has 
| just called to say, they manufacture about 300 

tons of copper, and from 5 to 10 hundred tons 
lof lead, in all their varieties. But the most 
‘interesting establishment here, is the manu- 
| factory of Britannia ware. It owes its exist- 
|ence to the ingenuity of a NATIVE MECHANIC. 
| To come at the nature of the mixture, an im- 
ported tea-pot was broken up and analyzed. 
‘rom this small beginning, a large four story 
| building with numerous hands, is scarcely equal 
tothe demands upon the company for their 
ware. It looks equally well with the plated. 


— 
TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 

A convention of representatives from tem- 
perance societies in Pennsylvania, met at Har- 
risburg on the 24th of last month. Thirty-two 
delegates from twenty-two associations attend- 
ed ; nearly all the counties of the state being 
Roserts Vaux of the city of 

Philadelphia was appointed president, and R. 
| N. Havens of Allegheny county, and Ricnarp 
T. Lercn, of Dauphin county, secretaries. 
|The convention was diligently engaged for 
two days in the transaction of its business. 
| which was conducted with great unanimity. 
| An address to the people of Pennsylvania was 
| directed to be issued by a committee of eight 
;members of the body, chosen for that purpose. 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
i 
| 


| ‘The governor of the commonwealth, and the 


{heads of departments, upon invitation took 


This is a larger town (Taunton) than 1} seats, and attended the deliberations of the 
criminal cases, though with considerable res-| had supposed it to be—it contains above six| 


| convention. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


As this Yearly Meeting stands adjourned to its 
former time, and not to the time in which it was held 
the two last years, we have been requested to insert 
the following notice : 

faltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends, in unity 
with the ancient yearly meeting of Friends, will be 
held on the last Second day, the 3ist of the tenth 
month ; the meeting of ministers and elders, the se- 
venth day preceding. 


Married, on fifth day, the 15th ultimo, at Upper 
Springfield meeting of Friends, Wittiam F. Newsoxp, 
son of the late William Newbold, of Burlington coun- 
ty, New Jersey, to Enizasern Pancoast, daughter 
of John Pancoast of the same place. 
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